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THE BARON DE TREMONT 

SOUVENIRS OF BEETHOVEN AND OTHER CONTEMPORARIES 
By J.-G. PROD'HOMME 

THE National Library possesses, among its collection of 
French manuscripts, a half-dozen volumes that were be- 
queathed it by the Baron de Tremont two years before his 
death. These six volumes contain a vast number of essays, notes, 
recollections, unpretentious as to style and in a conversational 
tone, written by a man of high moral worth, of refined culture, 
upright and sincere of heart, with an open and inquiring mind. 
A perusal of their inviting and varied contents is not without 
profit for any one interested in the history of the Revolution and 
of the succeeding half-century. As for their literary arrangement, 
it is very peculiar, which doubtless is the reason that no one has 
undertaken their publication. A great collecter of autographs, 
Baron de Tremont wrote his souvenirs — from 1840 to 1850 — like 
notes in a catalogue. Still, to the two or three lines intended to 
accompany some item or items of his collection, he almost always 
appended a portrait and a — sometimes considerable — number of 
pages whose total forms a veritable treasure of souvenirs and 
memoirs. Aggregating 257, these notes are classified in alpha- 
betical order and methodically arranged, after the manner of 
autograph catalogues, under headings which in some cases are 
singular — statesmen, great personages, celebrated women, artist- 
painters, sculptors, musicians, functionaries of the civil order, 
divers celebrities, etc. 

Here may be found several extracts from notices concerning 
one of the above divisions, that of musicians and, more especially, 
of composers, some of whom Tremont characterizes as celebrities, 
others as dramatists or instrumentalists (to-day we should call 
them symphonists) . 

Now a word or two about the collector himself, of whom not 
one biographical lexicon has preserved the memory, although he 
left us two hundred and fifty -seven biographies of contemporaries ! 

Louis-Philippe-Joseph Girod de Vienney was born at Besancon, 
Oct. 2, 1799. His godfather (by proxy) was the Duke of Orleans, 
his godmother the Duchess of Craon. In 1790, at the age of 

see 
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twelve, he was taken to Paris; introduced at court, he saw the 
king, the queen, and the dauphin, then at the Tuileries. "My 
father (he relates), who was instructed in mathematics and chem- 
istry, took me to Monge and Barthollet." 

When the Emigration set in, Victor-Bonaventure Girod de 
Vienney, Baron de Savigney, refused to follow the example of his 
entire family. "He blamed both the Emigration and the revolu- 
tionary excesses," observes his son. "Wishing neither to bear arms 
against his country nor to abide in a foreign land as a passive 
spectator of her misfortunes, he, when war was declared, entered 
active service as a general officer and, so as not to be exposed to 
fighting his friends and relatives, who were serving in the army 
of Conde, he obtained a command in the colonies. . . . Before his 
departure for America he gave directions that I should be taught 
drawing, for which I had an aptitude. I entered the atelier of 
David; after his arrest, I went over to that of Regnaud, and cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of their principal pupils, Girodet, Gerard, 
Gros, Ingres, Guerin, Hersent, etc. 

"Martini, the composer, who was a frequenter of our house, 
where music-making was often a feature, presented me as a 
mere boy at Mme. Pipelet's (later the Princess de Salm), whose 
intimate friend he was." 

Then came the Terror. "My father, Baron de X3Dt [sic] 
(adds Tremont in his autobiography) was on the list of emigres, 
and his possessions were sequestrated. My mother petitioned 
that his name should be stricken from the list, but just then the 
27th Germinal forced all nobles to leave Paris and betake them- 
selves to designated places of residence — which was much the same 
as designating them for the scaffold. She hastened to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, coming out of a notary's office whither 
she had gone as adjudicatrix of a dry-goods establishment known 
under the name of The Three Pigeons, which was then for sale. 
Being young, and as pretty as one could lay eyes on, she always 
took me along wherever she had to present a petition, to avoid 
insolent attentions. I was twelve years old and, already matured 
in the school of misfortune, I understood everything that was 
going on around me." 

Happily, the young baroness, now a linen saleswomen in 
the rue de Richelieu, had found an efficient protector in the person 
of a neighbor, "citizen" Pierre Froment, an ardent Jacobin. — 
After having assisted, in her company, at many a revolutionary 
spectacle, Louis-Philippe Girod rejoined his father, who had re- 
turned to Europe after the reestablishment of internal order, in 
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a regiment of dragoons. He was in Holland, on the Rhine, at 
Marengo, in Calabria. When the Revolution was subdued, and 
the Empire proclaimed, he was appointed Auditor in 1808, at the 
time of the first promotion of the Council of State. In the fol- 
lowing year, as the incumbent of this office, he was appointed to 
convey the portfolio to Napoleon; he arrived at Schonbrunn after 
Essling. 

"Monsieur 1'auditeur," said the emperor, to whom he had 
brought a statement of considerable length (he had written, in 
ten days and ten nights, a confidential report on the situation 
in the kingdom of Portugal, and on the army during the three 
years of the government of Junot), "when a scholar in my Council 
of State tells me something I could not get out of three of my 
ministers, he deserves that I should not lose sight of him. Now 
go, and stay at General Headquarters." 

It was at this period that Tremont visited Beethoven, about 
whom he left souvenirs which may be read further on. 

After acting as intendant in Moravia, and then in Croatia, 
he was created a Baron of the Empire (Dec. 16, 1810). Later he 
became prefect of l'Aveyron. When the Restoration was pro- 
claimed, he handed in his resignation, after the farewells at Fon- 
tainebleau. On the return from Elba the emperor appointed him 
prefect of the Ardennes, remarking: "If I cannot avoid making 
war, this Department will be the most important. Go; I depend 
on you." Following Waterloo the emperor, fleeing from the 
field of battle, passed through Mezieres at night. Tremont saw 
him for the last time in the confusion of the flight. "I was to see 
him again only in the coffin brought back from St. Helena!" 

Reentering private life until the reign of Louis Philippe, 
Tremont in 1831 accepted the prefecture of Dijon, but resigned 
next year. Then it was that he devoted himself exclusively to 
the most intelligent dilettantism. "My chief claim," he wrote 
at the end of his autobiography, "is to be a man of sense. . . . My 
second, and final claim is, to possess a keen susceptibility for the 
fine arts. I do not know whether this latter is admitted by the 
amateurs, but the artists do admit it, which is worth more. One 
may be permitted to aspire to it when one feels within him that 
kind of intuition which makes him instantly perceive the most 
remarkable aspects of art, and which is touched by them as the 
heart is touched by the tale of a noble deed; which, in fine, im- 
presses its emotion even on the face. The face of a person en- 
dowed with an energetic character may remain impassive even 
when hearing his own condemnation. This is not the case with 
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matters which act, without preparation, on the nervous system, 
on the senses, and on the intelligence. Therefore, if one hears a 
beautiful melody or sees a lovely painting without betraying 
pleasure in a single muscle of the face, it is because one's artistic 
epidermis is far too thick. This is what caused the Marquis of 
Caraccioli to remark, that people who did not hear music until 
played or sung in ear-splitting fashion had ears of horn (di 
cor no)." 

"My father (he says elsewhere) was in youth very fond of 
music, for which he found me peculiarly disposed. Success in the 
fine arts depends, in three cases out of four, on one's natural make- 
up; at the age of five I read music fluently. Later, a fairly good 
voice and an aptitude in playing all the stringed instruments 
put me in a position to hold my own with the best artists. For 
fifty years (1798-1849), except during forced absences from Paris, 
I have had musical reunions in my home at which all the cele- 
brated musicians, either French or foreign, were pleased to display 
their talents. As a large fortune would have been required to 
repay them in money, I felt all the more flattered at their equally 
disinterested and benevolent assistance." 

These reunions, held in the rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin and, 
during the closing years of his life, in the rue Saint-Lazare, continued 
a tradition of the ancien rSgime which Tremont in his youth may 
have seen in full flower, but which the new social order caused him 
to feel the want of. "Before the Revolution (he continues) there 
were musical gatherings in some forty houses; under Louis Philippe 
one could not find ten such." 

And so, in contemplation of the society of the past century, 
then only a memory, it was not without dread that he saw it 
supplanted by a new society still more "levelling" in tendency, 
after 1830 and 1848, than at the beginning of the century. He 
deplores the fact in numerous passages in his souvenirs. Speaking 
of politeness, for example: — "Four celebrated composers," he 
writes (and goes on to name five), "may be mentioned who unite 
with their talent and their esprit the politeness which they learned 
at court. For this irreverent attitude I must beg pardon for them 
of the sans-culottes of 1789 and of the over-balanced republicans 
of 1848, who might find a certain difficulty in adding urbanity to 
their liberty, equality, fraternity. These great artists are (in alpha- 
betical order) Auber, Cherubini, Gretry, Meyerbeer and Rossini." 

Tremont passed away on the eve of the new Empire, with a 
few others of that polite and refined generation which he cherished 
— superannuated remnants of the ancien regime who, despite 
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their intelligence, were unable to adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions of life. 

A bachelor, he died at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on July 1, 1852, 
leaving by will an annuity of 330 francs to each of the five as- 
sociations of artists (musicians; painters, architects, etc.; drama- 
tists; inventors and industrials; men of letters), annuities amount- 
ing to 1650 francs to public charities and to the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and a prize of 2000 francs to be divided, by way of encourage- 
ment, between two young artists — painters, sculptors, or mu- 
sicians. In honor of the generous giver the grateful associations 
arranged the celebration of a funeral service at Saint-Eustache 
on October the 22d. The Requiem selected was the one by Berlioz, 
concerning whom Tremont had penned some remarks which 
could hardly be called flattering. 

His volumes of souvenirs with their autographs had been 
(according to the will of Feb. 4, 1850) "very respectfully offered 
to the National Library at Paris, to be sent thither after my 
decease, with the sole request that these six volumes be preserved 
as an undivided unit, and not lent out." As for the collection 
of autographs properly so-called, they were scattered to the four 
winds from December, 1852 to April, 1853. 

J.-G. Pbod'homme. 



Aubee (Daniel-Francpis-Esprit) 

Director of the Conservatoire and of the King's Music, 

of the Institute, etc. 

A curious reflection may be made concerning the character of great 
artists. It frequently conflicts with the general notion, which is, that 
one produces nothing of superior sort if one is not inspired by what is 
called the sacred fire, that is to say, enthusiasm for one's art. Rossini 
and Auber are proof to the contrary, for both of them composed from 
necessity, and never for their pleasure. Notice the singular contradiction! 
Composers who work with painful difficulty, and need isolation and 
silence for production, invoke an inspiration in which they have implicit 
faith — and Rossini and Auber, who smile at this word, produced their 
masterworks with an astounding facility and without preparation. 

Josef Haydn, one of the glories of music, took up his pen regularly 
at a stated hour, as an employee goes to his office. Mozart, the most 
universal musical genius, threw off his works as the fabulist of Mme. 
de La Sabliere made up his fables. 

A mediocre heritage would have frustrated the birth of Otello and 
the Barbier. Had family misfortunes not destroyed the patrimony of 
Auber — he of La Muette de Portici — and obliged him, who was indolence 
incarnate, to work for the support of his mother and himself, he would 
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have been a mere amateur doing his best in music, and caring the least 
for it. 

After the success of Emma, when I pointed out the perspective open- 
ing before him, he answered: "For a contract for a thousand crowns a 
year I should be delighted to throw my piano out of the window!" — This 
income being soon increased more than tenfold, he modestly remarked 
to me: "A man like Gluck lived three flights up, and I have a gilded 
drawing-room and English horses!" — An autograph letter to a friend 
becomes a self-portrait; in the one hereto attached, he wrote me: "I 
shall never make a fortune." Happily, he did not do himself justice. 

Auber's compositions are so melodious and fluent that the public 
never guesses that he, a pupil of Cherubini, has the science of counterpoint 
at his fingers' ends. He possesses the rare faculty of composing in the 
midst of noise, even the noise of a concert; he is singular, too, in thinking 
so lightly of his own music that, except that his presence in the wings is 
indispensable during the first two or three representations of his operas, 
he has never heard one of them played in the theatre, and refuses to admit 
them to the classes of the Conservatoire. 

What his friends admire in him far more than his talent, is his nobility 
of character; — that he never asked (excepting in the unavoidable form), 
for admission to the Institute; — that he shunned the merest appearance 
of toadyism so far as not to dedicate any of his operas, with the exception 
of the first, to his teacher. Finally, that he made honorable use of his 
fortune. 

At a first hearing, the impression which his music produces on the mass 
of his auditors is frequently a false one, because this art does not appeal 
to the eye, and because, to the ears of those not so organized that they 
can feel and rightly judge it, he proves nothing. So this mass takes over 
the readymade opinions of pretended connoisseurs or of journalists in- 
fluenced by factional spirit or by more profitable stimuli. To this we 
must add the care which certain composers take to render their works 
"sparkling" [mousseux]. 

It forms no part of Auber's nature to link himself with any of his 
productions. He sends in his operas for performance, and leaves them to 
their fate. He owes everything to music, and there never was a man 
who attached less importance to it. He is penetrated with the idea that 
it is an evanescent art whose forms live only so long, to be destroyed by 
fashion. Hence, music for him is but a means of existence which he has 
employed as the easiest at his disposal. His self-love counts for naught 
in the matter, and is concerned solely with the esteem accorded to his 
reputation as a gentleman, inoffensive to all, and delicate even in uncon- 
sidered details. He said to me recently: "I have no self-conceit; if I 
had any, I should have more talent." 

In him a sense of duty overpowers his native indolence. The re- 
markable improvements which he has introduced in the Conservatoire 
since assuming the directorship prove that he could have done no more 
had he been energetic and industrious, and that no one before him had 
done as well. 

I said above that the public often receives impressions, in music, 
which are foreign to the true animus of the art. As for Auber, Envy 
herself dare not say that he does not abound in melodious airs, or that 
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his instrumentation does not reveal the skilled harmonist; but she con- 
soles herself by remarking, "It's light music." That means, at bottom, 
that it does not seek to hide poverty of ideas under a big noise. The 
vulgar do not know how easy it is to deafen one's audience by setting in 
action the twenty-two instruments which a complete up-to-date orchestra 
includes. They do not know that, where melody gives out, a short- 
breathed and commonplace phrase can be prolonged by harmonic ex- 
tensions that chill the warm life of the word and impress connoisseurs 
only like so many exercises in composition. Music reduced to effects of 
instrumentation soon palls, for the reason that they are immediately 
imitated; whereas one cannot copy a new melody without being accused 
of reminiscence or plagiarism. 

Some one mentioned Auber's operas to Rossini, and observed: 
"That is petty music." The great maestro replied: "If that is petty 
music, you must admit that it is grandly put together." In point of 
fact, on examining the serious and pathetic portions of his operas, one 
will perceive that they are not inferior to others. Look over such por- 
tions of LSocadie, La Muette, Gustave, etc. Both from taste and by design, 
Auber prefers poems of a semi-serious character to those of a wholly 
serious cast, which latter, he, like many other people, finds boresome. 
Le Domino noir is a comedy-opera, and yet I do not hesitate to assert 
that Gluck himself could not have endowed with greater pathos the 
Church Chorus in the third act, interrupted by Horace's recitative 
"Filles du ciel, priez pour moi! Ah! ma raison s'egare!" 

Hearers who applaud when the singer screams and the orchestra 
thunders, are not aware that those expressive numbers which are most 
difficult to characterize by novelty of invention are the tender and emo- 
tional ones. An hundredfold less difficult are themes in the agitato, 
con fuoco, energico class. In these, movement and rhythm may be 
substituted for original thought, while it requires genius to create a tender 
melody — unless it be a reminiscence. Such suave and simple songs 
possess, moreover, the advantage that they do not grow old, because 
they dispense with fashionable forms. When Handel's oratorios are 
no longer admired, the aria "Dove sei, amato bene" will charm all hearers. 
Thirty operas by Gretry have become antiquated, but Antonio's little 
song "Je sens mon coeur qui bat, qui bat" is as fresh as the day it was 
written. Time has already laid his heavy hand on La Clemenza di Tito 
and Idomeneo; but the sweet melodies "Voi che sapete che cosa e amor" 
and "Vedrai, carino, che bel suonino" have preserved all their freshness. 

I consider Victor Hugo the foremost among contemporary poets, 
not because he has a fire and dash which several of his precursors have 
equalled, but because not one has spoken like him the language of ten- 
derness or made the heartstrings vibrate to so true a touch. The lost 
souls in Michelangelo's Last Judgment are a vigorous conception, for 
which, none the less, its author did not merit the surname il Divino that 
Raphael's heavenly pure virgins won for him. 

This leads me to observe that no other composer of this century has, 
down to this time (1844), endowed his songs with the same emotion as 
Auber. Not to mention his numerous melodies for solo voice, the duet 
of l'Estocq in G minor, "Ne nous trahissez pas," that of the Mason, in 
A major, "Je m'en vas, on nous attend la-bas," and the one at the 
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beginning of the second act of Le Lac des FSes, are masterpieces of 
tender music. 

It is interesting to consider whether comic music, when it is of the 
first rank, is not subject to the same law as comedy and tragedy. 

How many great tragic authors for one Moliere? and how many 
fine tragedies for one Tartuffe and one Misanthrope? Pathos in music 
has been carried no further than in Guillaume Tell, and still 7/ Barbiere 
is the most perfect work of music in our epoch. 

The exact adaptation of music to words likewise offers a difficulty 
more seldom surmounted in comedy than in tragedy. The duet of the 
Old Men in La fausse Magie, 1 and that of the Two Women in the third 
act of Le Macon, the Market Chorus in La Muette and the chatter of the 
Nuns in Le Domino noir, will remain models when the pathetic numbers 
in these operas are totally forgotten. 

Let us close with the remark that no other composer has more 
adroitly captured "local color" than Auber. He wrote for mesdames 
Noblet, in the ballet of La Muette, a "Jaleo de Jerex" which everybody 
took for a real Spanish dance. By request of Mme. Damoreau he turned 
it into an air for Le Domino. It was long thought that the Tarantella 
and other pieces of dance-music in La Muette were of the country. 
Touching this matter Rossini said: "Carafa put veritable 'national' 
airs into Masaniello. Those by Auber are even more Neapolitan." 

Baillot 

I beg the Public's pardon — but Baillot was a talent beyond its 
comprehension. A crowd assembled at a concert to hear a solo instru- 
ment is open to impression by hardly more than two disparate qualities — 
difficulty and grace. Moreover, these two must be presented to said 
crowd in compositions which are simple and readily grasped. In case the 
difficulty is disposed of in so easy a manner as to excite no astonishment, 
and the grace has to be distinguished amid certain contrasts, the judg- 
ment of the Public is so hazy that, when the solo is finished, it does not 
know whether it should be affected or not. Baillot is one of the greatest 
violinists who ever lived, as Chopin is one of the greatest pianists; they 
resemble each other in the fact that their wonderful talent cannot be 
appreciated in its full extent except by the chosen few among the 
connoisseurs. 

Furthermore, among the essentials for success of a musician who 
gives concerts are to be reckoned a bit of worldly wisdom and a good 
deal of tact. I have said elsewhere that Baillot's character was both 
noble and lofty, but he lacked that sort of easy-going good-fellowship 
which flatters and attaches artists of the second rank to one of the first 
by making them feel that he is their comrade. 

One might have said that Baillot was an artist in spite of himself. 
Whether from natural reserve or from timidity, his social intercourse 
was marked by a kind of constraint and embarrassment which imparted 
itself to those who entered into relations with him. They esteemed and 
admired him, but they were not attracted by any cordiality whatsoever, 

■Comedy-opera by Gretry. 
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and kept their distance. Baillot ought really to have been rich, and 
to have made music only for his pleasure. 

His music was endowed with a severe originality which seemed 
wild and sorrowful to the vague mind of the Public, and so produced but 
slight effect. He was powerfully effective when playing a limpid and 
melodious concerto by Viotti; but, great master as was this latter, Baillot 
surpassed him both in instrumental technique and depth of expression. 
Hence, his inexhaustible resources found full development only in quartet- 
playing. More than fifteen seasons of subscription-concerts could not 
overtax the admiration of discriminating auditors. What exalted him 
above all the other first violins was the fact that he played Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Boccherini, with neither preparation nor rehearsal, 
which made the task of his accompanying players a hard one. He 
unhesitatingly selected such pieces as suited his momentary disposition 
and played them with veritable inspiration. From this such variety 
resulted, that a quartet heard for the tenth time took on a novel aspect. 
Swift runs and passages were renovated, so to speak, by his marvellous 
bow; and that with no departure from the character of the piece and no 
alteration by parasitical embroideries. It was after this fashion that the 
famous Malibran played and sang her roles. 

We have over forty works for violin by Baillot. The Method (for 
the Conservatoire) of which he is the author, and the more fully developed 
one on which he worked until the close of his life, are the foremost works 
in musical didactics of that period. Had he composed nothing but the 
exercises on the scale, and the Andante of his Eighth Concerto, they 
would have made his reputation. 

Beethoven 

Does not our vanity count for something in all that makes us feel 
flattered by being well received and giving pleasure to some person of 
bad character, churlish and eccentric, rather than by one possessing all 
the qualities that amiability and amenity of manner are capable of sug- 
gesting? To carry out the comparison still further, if a dog belonging 
to some one else is vicious and prone to bite, and yet fawns on us, we 
think more of him for this than we do of a good beast that rushes eagerly 
to crouch at our feet. 

Such was the impression produced on me by Beethoven. I admired 
his genius and knew his works by heart when, in 1809, as Auditor to the 
Council of State while Napoleon was making war on Austria, I was made 
the bearer of the Council's despatches to him. Although my departure 
was hurried, I made up my mind that in case the army should take 
Vienna I must not neglect the opportunity to see Beethoven. I asked 
Cherubini to give me a letter to him. "I will give you one to Haydn," 
he replied, "and that excellent man will make you welcome; but I will 
not write to Beethoven; I should have to reproach myself that he refused 
to receive some one recommended by me; he is an unlicked bear!" 

Thereupon I addressed myself to Reicha. "I imagine," said he, 
"that my letter will be of no use to you. Since the establishment of the 
Empire in France, Beethoven has detested the Emperor and the French 
to such a degree that Rode, the finest violinist in Europe, while passing 
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through Vienna on his way to Russia, remained a week in that city 
without succeeding in obtaining admission to him. He is morose, 
ironical, misanthropic; to give you an idea of how careless he is of con- 
vention it will suffice to tell you that the Empress [princess of Bavaria, 
the second wife of Francis II] sent him a request to visit her one morning; 
he responded that he would be occupied all that day, but would try to 
come the day after." 

This information convinced me that any efforts to approach Beetho- 
ven would be vain. I had no reputation, nor any qualification which 
might impress him; a repulse seemed all the more certain because I 
entered Vienna after its second bombardment by the French army, and 
besides, was a member of Napoleon's Council, However, I intended to 
try. 

I wended my way to the inapproachable composer's home, and at 
the door it struck me that I had chosen the day ill, for, having to make 
an official visit thereafter, I was wearing the every-day habiliments of the 
Council of State. To make matters worse, his lodging was next the city 
wall, and as Napoleon had ordered its destruction, blasts had just been 
set off under his windows. 

The neighbors showed me where he lived: "He is at home (they 
said), but he has no servant at present, for he is always getting a new one, 
and it is doubtful whether he will open." 

I rang three times, and was about to go away, when a very ugly man 
of ill-humored mien opened the door and asked what I wanted. 

"Have I the honor of addressing M. de Beethoven?" — "Yes, Sir! 
But I must tell you," he said to me in German, "that I am on very bad 
terms with French!" — "My acquaintance with German is no better, 
Sir, but my message is limited to bringing you a letter from M. Reicha 
in Paris." — He looked me over, took the letter, and let me in. His 
lodging, I believe, consisted of only two rooms, the first one having an 
alcove containing the bed, but small and dark, for which reason he made 
his toilet in the second room, or salon. Picture to yourself the dirtiest, 
most disorderly place imaginable — blotches of moisture covered the 
ceiling; an oldish grand piano, on which the dust disputed the place 
with various pieces of engraved and manuscript music; under the piano 
(I do not exaggerate) an unemptied pot de nuit; beside it, a small walnut 
table accustomed to the frequent overturning of the secretary placed 
upon it; a quantity of pens encrusted with ink, compared wherewith 
the proverbial tavern-pens would shine; then more music. The chairs, 
mostly cane-seated, were covered with plates bearing the remains of 
last night's supper, and with wearing apparel, etc. Balzac or Dickens 
would continue this description for two pages, and then would fill as 
many more with a description of the dress of the illustrious composer; 
but, being neither Balzac nor Dickens, I shall merely say, I was in 
Beethoven's abode. 

I spoke German only as a traveller on the highways, but understood 
it somewhat better. His skill in French was no greater. I expected 
that, after reading my letter, he would dismiss me, and that our acquaint- 
ance would end then and there. I had seen the bear in his cage; that 
was more than I had dared hope for. So I was greatly surprised when 
he again inspected me, laid the letter unopened on the table, and offered 
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me a chair; still more surprised, when he started a conversation. He 
wanted to know what uniform I wore, my age, my office, the aim of my 
journey; if I were a musician, if I intended to stay in Vienna. I answered, 
that Reicha's letter would explain all that much better than I could. 

"No, no, tell me," he insisted, "only speak slowly, because I am 
very hard of hearing, and I shall understand you." 

I made incredible conversational efforts, which he seconded with 
goodwill ; it was a most singular medley of bad German on my part and 
bad French on his. But we managed to understand each other; the visit 
lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour, and he made me promise to come 
again. I took my leave, feeling prouder than Napoleon when he entered 
Vienna. I had made the conquest of Beethoven! 

Do not ask how I did it. What could I answer? The reason can 
be sought only in the bizarrerie of his character. I was young, concilia- 
tory and polite, and a stranger to him; I contrasted • with him; for some 
unaccountable reason he took a fancy to me, and, as these sudden likings 
are seldom passive, he arranged several meetings with me during my 
stay in Vienna, and would improvise an hour or two for me alone. When 
he happened to have a servant he told her not to open when the bell 
rang, or (if the would-be visitor heard the piano) to say that he was 
composing and could not receive company. 

Some musicians with whom I became acquainted were slow to 
believe it. "Will you believe me," I told them, "if I show you a letter 
he has written me in French?" — "In French? that's impossible! he hardly 
knows any, and he doesn't even write German legibly. He is incapable 
of such an effort!" — I showed them my proof. "Well, he must be madly 
in love with you," they said; "what an inexplicable man!" 

This letter — so precious an object to me — I have had framed. Call 
to mind the reflection which heads this article; my vanity would scarcely 
have moved me to do as much for Papa Haydn. 

I fancy that to these improvisations of Beethoven's I owe my most 
vivid musical impressions. I maintain that unless one has heard him 
improvise well and quite at ease, one can but imperfectly appreciate the 
vast scope of his genius. Swayed wholly by the impulse of the moment, 
he sometimes said to me, after striking a few chords: "Nothing comes 

into my head; let's put it off till ." Then we would talk philosophy, 

religion, politics, and especially of Shakespeare, his idol, and always in 
a language that would have provoked the laughter of any hearers. 

Beethoven was not a man of esprit, if we mean by that term one 
who makes keen and witty remarks. He was by nature too taciturn 
to be an animated conversationalist. His thoughts were thrown out 
by fits and starts, but they were lofty and generous, though often rather 
illogical. Between him and Jean-Jacques Rousseau there was a bond 
of erroneous opinion springing from the creation, by their common 
misanthropic disposition, of a fanciful world bearing no positive relation 
to human nature and social conditions. But Beethoven was well-read. 
The isolation of celibacy, his deafness, and his sojournings in the country, 
had led him to make a study of the Greek and Latin authors and, en- 
thusiastically, of Shakespeare. Taking this in conjunction with the kind 
of singular, though genuine, interest which results from wrong notions 
set forth and maintained in all good faith, his conversation was, if not 
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specially magnetic, at least original and curious. And, as he was well 
affected towards me, by a whimsey of his atrabilious character he pre- 
ferred that I should sometimes contradict him rather than agree with 
him on every point. 

When he felt inclined to improvisation on the day appointed, he 
was sublime. His tempestuous inspiration poured forth lovely melodies, 
and harmonies unsought because, mastered by musical emotion, he gave 
no thought to the search after effects that might have occurred to him 
with pen in hand; they were produced spontaneously without divagation. 

As a pianist, his playing was incorrect and his mode of fingering often 
faulty, whence it came that the quality of tone was neglected. But who 
could think of the pianist? He was absorbed in his thoughts, and his 
hands had to express them as best they might. 

I asked him if he would not like to become acquainted with France. 
"I greatly desired to do so," he replied, "before she gave herself a master. 
Now, my desire has passed. For all that, I should like to hear Mozart's 
symphonies — (he mentioned neither his own nor those of Haydn) — in 
Paris; I am told that they are played better at the Conservatoire than 
anywhere else. Besides, I am too poor to take a journey out of pure 
curiosity and probably requiring great speed." — "Come with me, I will 
take you along." — "What an idea! I could not think of allowing you 
to go to such expense on my account." — "Don't worry about that, there's 
no expense; all my charges for the post are defrayed, and I am alone in 
my carriage. If you would be satisfied with a single small room, I have 
one at your disposal. Only say yes. It's well worth your while to spend 
a fortnight in Paris; your sole expense will be for the return journey, 
and less than fifty florins will bring you home again." — "You tempt me; 
I shall think it over." 

Several times I pressed him to make a decision. His hesitation was 
always a result of his morose humor. "I shall be overrun by visitors!" — 
"You will not receive them." — "Overwhelmed by invitations!" — "Which 
you will not accept." — "They will insist that I play, that I compose!" 
— "You will answer that you have no time." — "Your Parisians will say 
that I am a bear." — "What does that matter to you? It is evident that 
you do not know them. Paris is the home of liberty, of freedom from 
social conventions. Distinguished men are accepted there exactly as 
they please to show themselves, and should one such, especially a 
stranger, be a trifle eccentric, that contributes to his success." 

Finally, he gave me his hand one day and said that he would come 
with me. I was delighted — again from vanity, no doubt. To take 
Beethoven to Paris, to have him in my own lodgings, to introduce him 
to the musical world, what a triumph was there! — but, to punish me for 
my pleasurable anticipations, the realization was not to follow them. 

The armistice of Znaim caused us to occupy Moravia, whither I 
was sent as intendant. I remained there four months; the Treaty of 
Vienna having given this province to Austria, I returned to Vienna, 
where I found Beethoven still of the same mind; I was expecting to receive 
the order for my return to Paris, when I received one to betake myself 
immediately to Croatia as intendant. After spending a year there, I 
received my appointment to the prefecture of l'Aveyron, together with 
an order to wind up an affair at Agram with which I had also been charged, 
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and then to travel in all haste to Paris to render an account of my mission 
before proceeding to my new destination. So I could neither pass 
through Vienna nor revisit Beethoven. 

His mind was much occupied with the greatness of Napoleon, and 
he often spoke to me about it. Through all his resentment I could see 
that he admired his rise from such obscure beginnings; his democratic 
ideas were flattered by it. One day he remarked, "If I go to Paris, 
shall I be obliged to salute your emperor?" I assured him that he would 
not, unless commanded for an audience, "And do you think he would 
command me?" — "I do not doubt that he would, if he appreciated your 
importance; but you have seen in Cherubini's case that he does not know 
much about music." — This question made me think that, despite his 
opinions, he would have felt flattered by any mark of distinction from 
Napoleon. Thus does human pride bow down before that which flatters 
it. . . . 

When Napoleon took possession of Vienna for the second time, his 
brother Jerome, then King of Westphalia, proposed to Beethoven that 
he should become his maitre de chapelle, at a salary of 7000 francs. As I 
was then at Vienna, he asked my advice, in confidence. I think I did 
well in advising him not to accept the offer, but to observe his agreement 
with regard to the stipulated pension [from archduke Rudolph and 
princes Kinsky and Lobkowitz]; not that I could already foresee the fall 
of that royalty, but Beethoven would not have stayed six months at 
Jerome's court. . . . 

To show how little thought Beethoven gave to those who were to 
execute his music, we only need examine the grande sonate for piano and 
violin dedicated to his friend Kreutzer. This dedication might almost 
be taken for an epigram, for Kreutzer played all his passages legato, and 
always kept his bow on the string; now, this piece is all in staccato 
and sautille — and so Kreutzer never played it. 

Charles de Beriot 

At the date of these remarks (1841) I had heard all the great French 
and foreign violinists, beginning with Viotti, and I like Beriot the best. — 
"What!" I hear some one say "without excepting Paganini?" — Yes! 
This latter is undoubtedly the most astonishing of all, but I very soon 
knew him by heart, whereas for years I made music once a week with 
Beriot, and always felt a new delight in it. 

In the arts, I prefer to be moved rather than astonished. If I had 
to formulate a comparison between these two artists, I should find it in 
statuary. I should compare the one to the Colossus of Rhodes, the other 
to the Apollo Belvedere. The statue of one hundred odd feet was one 
of the seven wonders of the world, but, to my eyes, would have been 
merely gigantic. Paganini dazzled me, but rarely touched me. Any 
man who has played the violin well will understand that he hurt the in- 
strument more than he helped it. Like all great innovators, he hatched 
a brood of plagiarists, not rivals. And, as it always happens, servile 
imitation sought out only the mechanical difficulties, and was incapable 
of attaining to his style and his felicities of temperament. Nowadays 
numerous violinists copy Paganini very neatly, and are simply tiresome 
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withal. Although his collection of etudes is the ne plus ultra of difficulty, 
I do not hesitate to rank above them, as regards composition, variety 
and expression, Tartini's L'art de I'Archet and Baillot's Exercices sur la 
Gamme. Later I shall speak of Beriot's Etudes. 

Paganini likewise lacked that most indispensable faculty in the eyes 
of connoisseurs — the ability to play well in quartet. In fact, a thoroughly 
qualified musician who is familiar with the mechanism of his instrument, 
soon tires of tours de force — he knows how the tricks are "pulled off." 
For him the solos, concertos and airs with variations become a narrow 
round in which he does not care to be confined for long. For in reality 
an instrumental solo is no more music that a pas seul is a ballet. If the 
whole orchestra accompanies it, the solo is nothing but a superfetation. 
The sole exceptions are the concertos of Mozart and Beethoven. They 
took pains to forget that they were pianists, to display themselves as com- 
posers. One still regretfully wishes that their fine tutti might have been 
utilized in symphonies. 

The complete instrumentalist is he who makes himself the eloquent 
interpreter of the masterpieces of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Fesca, 
Onslow. This r61e is much loftier — I will even say, more difficult — than 
that of a soloist. Then he is like Talma, or Rachel, moving our hearts 
with the beauties of Corneille and Racine; or like Mademoiselle Mars, 
identified with Moliere, and delighting us as Agnes, Celimene, and 
Elmire. If these great actors were to present us with monologues written 
by themselves, we should speedily have enough of them. 

An important observation is to be made concerning quartet-music. 
It is appreciated only by the elite among musicians because it does not 
employ, as its interpreters, the human voice, the aid of words, the stage- 
setting and the ravishment of the eye, at concerts as in the theatre. To 
enjoy it one must, therefore, be equally susceptible to melody and to 
harmony; one must be able to follow the composer through the develop- 
ment which he gives his subject and into the effects he obtains from it 
by skillful modulations. Then one feels the value of a style of composi- 
tion which unites imagination with science. Its great advantage over 
vocal music is, not to be the slave of fashion — not to have those manner- 
isms and floscules that it introduces, that are out of date in a few years. 
Of all the operas of Mozart — the musical genius of widest scope — only 
Don Giovanni still holds the stage; the others have grown old, not because 
their melodies are not as lovely as ever, but because the elaboration is 
superannuated. 1 His quartets and quintets, on the contrary, have 
preserved all their youth and freshness, not being affected by the caprices 
of fashion. They resemble the Grecian statues, whose draperies are 
always beautiful, whereas the costumes we were wearing but a few years 
ago seem wellnigh ridiculous. The repertory of pieces "in vogue" never 
exceeds a score at most, while the authors just mentioned furnished 
about two hundred quartets and quintets. Each of these is made up 
of four several pieces of different character, representing a total of eight 
hundred pieces; to this total must be added the compositions by con- 
temporaries of recognized merit. I have not named Boccherini, or spoken 
of a great number of fine trios for violins and with piano. 

'It should not be forgotten that this was written under Louis Philippe, at the 
time of Meyerbeer's triumphs. 
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Beriot is no less masterful in the quartet than in solo playing. With 
grace he combines the most exquisite feeling, without the slightest trace 
of exaggeration. In proof let me cite an authority far above my own. 
Mme. Malibran, a long time before her marriage with Beriot was thought 
of, came to my house to hear him play in private some of Fesca's music, 
which he interprets admirably. We saw this great musician weep during 
the Adagio of the quintet in D major. Nothing can be added to such 
praise. With Beriot the most difficult passages disappear beneath the 
ease of their execution. No lovelier tone can be mated to greater purity 
of pitch. Purity of intonation is the prime qualification of the instru- 
mentalist. The following anecdote indicates to what perfection Beriot 
carries this. One day he was rehearsing at my house the first movement 
of the Rode concerto in A major. The first solo is in double-stops. They 
were in perfect tune, and we complimented him on the fact. Thereupon 
he drew the bow across the empty strings of his violin, to see if they were 
in tune — and the E-string was a quarter of a tone too low. This instinc- 
tive feeling for true pitch, which unconsciously makes one place one's 
fingers so as to correct the pitch of strings out of tune, is a very curious 
phenomenon in musical execution. 

Hector Berlioz 

It would seem that an irresistible passion for any art should form 
a guaranty for brilliant success therein. Such is not invariably the case. 
Without going further afield in search of instances, whereof there is no 
lack, I read yesterday (June 6, 1845) in the newspapers that a young man 
belonging to a good family in Paris abandoned it, despite the liveliest 
opposition, to embrace the career of an opera-composer; he gave it up 
after two years of unbroken ill success, but could not resist resuming it. 
Again forced to renounce it, he finally went to work for a living. But 
his passion outlived his downfall. In the workroom he was incessantly 
declaiming, and soon became the laughing-stock of his comrades. Then 
he betook himself to another factory, where the same habits caused the 
same jests. At last the poor young fellow lost his mind, and sent a 
bullet through his brain. 

Fortunately, M. Berlioz did not get so far, although he became a 
composer against his parents' wishes. 

Excuse an abrupt transition! Would you be a great musician or 
a great painter? Become a journalist. You will be a member of that 
puissant brotherhood, veritable Jesuits as regards literary and artistic 
reputations. It is a Mutual Aid Society, and the more its members 
fear or envy one another, the more they laud each other to the skies. 
It's a game of do ut des. And do not imagine that these interested praises 
are barren of results for those who are their object. The ignorant portion 
of the public (and that is the vast majority) ends by believing what it 
is told incessantly, day after day. The government, which knows how 
strongly the press affects public opinion, when it hears itself accused of 
non-appreciation of some artist's talent, of granting him neither protec- 
tion nor encouragement, yields to these importunate demands, and 
sometimes confides work of importance to those who can perform it but 
inadequately. 
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M. Berlioz writes the music articles for the "Journal des Debats," 
and other far more trenchant ones for a sheet devoted to his art. Hence, 
he is proclaimed as a great composer, as an uncomprehended genius, but 
his self-confidence is such, that these assertions add nothing to his own 
convictions. 

Cherubini 
Marie-Louis-Charles-Zenobie-Salvator 

Great composers are generally men of outward show. Their aptitude 
is innate, and more pronounced than that of any other manifestation of 
genius. To render it effective, no instruction foreign to music is posi- 
tively necessary. A musician accepts a libretto, of whose merits he is 
hardly ever fitted to judge; he accepts it on its author's reputation, if 
his own admits him to partnership with the best "bookmaker." All he 
knows about the stage is that he must divide up his numbers in such 
a way as not to make the dramatic action drag. There are many eminent 
composers who do not know even so much, and must unwillingly submit 
to the necessity of making "cuts" in their scores. A painter or sculp- 
tor must be familiar with the historians and the poets; the architect 
requires a variety of information. The composer needs only to under- 
stand the meaning of the words. To coin a word, one might call him a 
musicianer more properly than Mme. de la Sabliere applied the title of 
fablier to Lafontaine. The most convincing proof of this specialization 
is provided by the most comprehensive musical genius that ever lived; 
Mozart, apart from his compositions, was a perfect nonentity. 

However, there are numerous exceptions, and Cherubini is one of 
the most notable. He might have been a distinguished civic engineer, 
or painter, or botanist. His drawings are as well done as they can be 
without instruction and in brief moments of leisure. He did the same 
with playing cards, deftly utilizing the hearts and diamonds, and making 
of each card a little picture, finely composed and frequently very clever. 
He made me a set of this sort, full of mirth-provoking ideas. While 
suffering from a nervous disorder (1807-1809) he collected a fine 
herbarium. His illness was so aggravated that one stormy day, when 
I happened to be visiting him, he said to me: "You see that black 
cloud coming up? When it passes over my head, it will make me suffer 
agonies!" — and directly afterward his entire aspect betrayed his 
sufferings. 

Cherubini was not successful. His operas, with the exception of 
Les deux Journies, 1 did not hold the stage, so tiresome were the libretti. 
He had nothing but his position as Inspector of the Conservatoire, with 
housing, and his family consisted of his wife and three children. The 
ruler of France neglected him completely; this sufficiently indicates the 
cause of his malady. 

This neglect on Napoleon's part was due to an answer from Cheru- 
bini which vexed him. It was the truth, none the less, but a truth which 
might better have been left unsaid. Cherubini had received the com- 
mission to compose a grand funeral piece on the decease of General 

1 Les deux Journies ou le Porteur d'Eau (The Watercarrier), lyric comedy in three 
acts, book by Bouilly; produced for the first time at the Theatre Feydeau on Jan. 31 
1800. 
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Hoche. The First Consul assisted at its execution in the Conservatoire, 
occupying the State box.^ After the performance the composer paid 
him a visit there, according to custom. Napoleon, instead of compli- 
menting him, remarked: "Monsieur Cherubini, you have made a mis- 
take, your music is far too noisy; profound grief is essentially monotone." 
In this ungracious observation there lies some truth, and also some error. 
Long-continued sorrow may, in a single individual, manifest itself in 
monotone; but how can it be effectively expressed by masses, by the 
people, by soldiers, if it does not break out, and if one limit it to a mono- 
tone whose outward expression is always cold? This Cherubini felt, 
and without foreseeing the consequence of his response, he replied: 
"I see, General, the music you like is the kind which does not hinder you 
from reflecting on affairs of State." 

From that moment, Cherubini was totally ignored. He decided to 
abandon Paris for Vienna. It was at the time of the first occupation 
of that city (in 1805) by Napoleon that the Duke of Bassano made him 
feel that it was a reproach for France that a renowned composer, who had 
made it his adoptive country, and had devoted his talents to it since 1788, 
should be reduced to seeking a livelihood in a foreign land. Crescentini 2 
generously took advantage of his favored position to support this opinion. 
Napoleon was no musician — although it is said that he played the viola 
a little in his youth. His musical memories were bounded by the reign 
of Paesiello in Italian, melodies and harmonies of a tranquil kind. He 
considered more clangorous compositions ill conceived and disorderly; 
he did not understand them, and doubtless learned with astonishment 
that Cherubini was a European celebrity. In the end he allowed him 
an honorable remuneration and recalled him to Paris. 

We may be allowed to make a few observations on his works. The 
impressions produced by a work of art, when stated in good faith, are 
always excusable, even though they may not be well founded. 

Haydn and Beethoven held the productions of Cherubini in highest 
esteem; that suffices for their praise. He was one of the most proficient 
contrapuntists of Europe. His scores are admirable in the working-out 
of the harmony, and this working-out gave him so little trouble that he 
ordinarily instrumented them of evenings, while conversation was going 
on around him. Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the impor- 
tance of studies of the musical classics. He had a gift for writing ensemble 
compositions. In these he developed all the grandeur, the nobility, the 
loftiness, to which the art can attain. The finales of M6die, of Le Mont 
Saint-Bernard, of Lodo'iska, seem like presentations of the monumental 
scenes created by the brush of John Martin. His quartets (in / Viag- 
giatori felici and Lodoiska) and trios (in Faniska 3 and L'ltaliana in Londra, 

'"The Funeral Hymn on the Death of General Hoche," by Marie-Joseph de Chenier 
and Cherubini, performed at the Champ de Mars on le 10 vendtmiaire an VI (Oct. 1, 1797). 
Ten days later the Thidtre de la Ripublique et des Arts (the OpSra) repeated it, and 
performed it five times. It was probably in the theatre that the little scene mentioned 
by M. de Tremont occurred. 

'Girolamo- Crescentini (1769-1846), one of the most remarkable of Italian male 
sopranos. Napoleon, having heard him in Vienna in 1806, conferred on him the Order 
of the Iron Crown, and took him along. He left the stage in 1812. 

l Mtdte (1797) and Lodoiska (1791), like nearly all Cherubini's French operas, 
were brought out at the Theatre Feydeau. Faniska was given at Vienna in 1806. 
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etc.) are of the first rank, and all these numbers, when executed away 
from the stage, lose none of their beauty. He did not succeed so well 
with duets, and still less with arias. Here the melody, in general, is 
lacking in freedom; they are too long, and their construction is too com- 
plicated and fatiguing for the voices. This may be owing, in part, to 
the period during which he did most of his work for the French stage. 
The storms of the Revolution had accustomed people to strong emotions; 
a total metamorphosis had taken place both in libretti and in music. 
The former were no longer comidies d, ariettes, but melodramas which 
did not tolerate simple melodies and yet more simple orchestration. 
Hymns to liberty, songs of victory, oaths of hatred for tyrants, performed 
at the national festivals in the open air, had equally accustomed 
composers to noisy ensemble music. 

The injustice of men and material privations are very rarely allied 
with philanthropy in persons who have long suffered from them ; on the 
contrary, they develop egotism. Cherubini's was very highly developed. 
Two curious examples are appended. Zimmermann was already so 
much in request as a piano-teacher, when studying composition under 
Cherubini, that he owned a cabriolet. Being partial to his master, who 
at that time was poor, he lent him his cabriolet twice weekly to carry 
him to the Jardin des Plantes, where he gathered specimens for his her- 
barium. One day when it was raining in torrents Zimmermann went 
to Cherubini to request him to dispense with the vehicle for once, 
otherwise he could not give his lessons. 

"I am very sorry, my friend, but I cannot miss my session." 

"Well, dear master, take the cabriolet; I will content myself with 
your umbrella, which I beg you to lend me." 

"Amico, you know the proverb: Lend neither your wife, nor your 
horse, nor your razor; to these I add my umbrella." 

Zimmermann got wet, and missed some of his lessons. 

The second anecdote is still more delectable. Cherubini had no 
special liking for his son-in-law, M. Turcas. A friend came for a visit 
of condolence on the death of the latter, and found Cherubini very 
downcast. 

"How are you feeling?" he asked. 

"Very badly." 

"I understand — such a grievous loss!" 

"It is not that." 

"Good heavens! what is it then?" 

"My chocolate does not agree with me." 



Ghetrt (Andre-Ernest-Modeste) 

Member of the Institute, etc. 

(1741-1813) 

One of the cherished memories of my youth is the friendship that 
Gretry bore me. All kindly old men love young people who show them 
proper deference. 

No one ever carried self-esteem — in all good faith, blandly and in- 
offensively, quite in accord with his character — to a higher pitch than 
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Gretry. Louis XIV said, "L'etat, c'est moi." Gretry thought, "La 
musique, c'est moi." He occupied himself with no music but his own, 
and hardly knew any other. That may be seen in the Essais sur la 
Musique, a copy of which was sent him with an M substituted for L in 
the title, thus making it read Essais sur Ma Musique. 

The theatre of the Opera-Comique having set aside his works for a 
long time, he felt greatly hurt; Elleviou again put on several of them. 
Gretry, in a huff at the direction, refused the boxes which they offered 
him, but never failed to hire one every time that one of his pieces was 
played. While I was in Paris, he almost always gave me a seat with 
him, and it was a satisfaction to witness the pleasure he experienced. 
However, he was not particular concerning the perfection of the perform- 
ance; his memory dwelt on the celebrated actors of his time; Elleviou 
himself made no striking impression on him. He was wholly absorbed 
in his music. He was even less familiar with recent compositions than 
with those contemporaneous with his younger days, but he knew that 
their harmony was fuller and more sonorous. So he would remark, 
"They have placed the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on the 
stage." Emptiness of harmony was, in truth, Gretry's weak point. Al- 
though he says, in his Essais, that he studied fugue and counterpoint, 
he showed little skill in them, and his rare and clever orchestral effects 
were not suggested by study. The Count de Vaudreuil, who possessed 
excellent musical taste, wittily observed of his scores, "A coach and six 
might be driven between the first violin and the bass." 

On my first trip to Germany, in 1802, I saw several of his operas, 
the accompaniments of which had already been touched up. In France 
at that time this was considered a mutilation; this wrong notion has been 
dissipated, and the public has enthusiastically received the revival of 
Richard Caur-de-Lion with the accompaniments "retouched" by Adolphe 
Adam. Mozart, who had a great admiration for Handel, added wind- 
instruments to The Messiah, thereby rendering a service to art. 1 

Gretry abounds in charming melodies, and distinguishes himself 
especially by the intelligent application of music to the sense of the words. 
Nevertheless, few of his works would to-day attain the success of the 
revival of Richard, because they are what were then called comedies a 
ariettes, and people did not insist that the poet should provide for en- 
semble numbers and grand finales for the fuller display of the composer's 
science. 

Familiar intercourse with Gretry was delightful. He had a wonder- 
fully sweet disposition, a keen and sensitive mind. His sole — very 
innocent — foible was, that he thought himself to be a philosophic writer. 
When he ceased working for the theatre, he busied himself with a long- 
breathed work whose title I have forgotten, and whose fundamentals 
were not derived from the philosophy of Voltaire; Both in form and style 
it was mediocre. At his death he left no less than six volumes of writings 
which his heirs were quite unable to turn to account; they have probably 
been sold as waste paper. 

■The ideas here expressed by Tremont are characteristic of the musical esthetics 
of his period. It is true that nothing less than the reorchestrations by Adolphe Adam 
was required for the revival, under Louis Philippe, both at court and in the town, of 
several works by the old composer. 
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Our good Gretry, in his innocent self-esteem, fancied that he was 
writing for posterity! — In order not to plume myself on the friendship 
he felt for me, I shall modestly attribute it to the circumstance that, 
after spending several summers in the chalet which he had built near 
the hermitage of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (of which he was the owner), 
I quite frequently, and to his great satisfaction, visited him in his study, 
where I listened with deference to nearly an hour's reading of his manu- 
script. I wished to stop him, as he had very weak lungs and was subject 
to fits of blood-spitting. "No, no," he rejoined, "you comprehend me, 
and that is enough to prevent it from injuring me. Only don't tell my 
wife, for she would scold me." 

What a great many people termed my "patience" was due to the 
irresistible attraction which I have always felt for persons of a mild and 
inoffensive disposition, and his was precisely one of that kind. So I 
was more than repaid for my slight sacrifice by the pleasure I gave to the 
good old man. His family took care of him and was fond of him, but, 
without letting them feel it, he considered that they did not appreciate 
him as a tcriter. 

This weakness of Gretry's, in believing himself a thinker and a man 
of letters, shows how inadequate mind alone is to produce a fine work. 
Still, his neglected work possessed one rare merit, namely, that it was 
produced by a musician. Musical genius is so highly specialized, and 
so wholly apart from any other production of the intellect, that it requires 
neither instruction nor ideas outside of its peculiar domain. All the 
composer needs is to understand the meaning of the words. The rest, 
melody and harmony, belongs exclusively to his art. 

As I said before, Gretry took no interest in music other than his own. 
One evening when Mme. de Montgeroult had come to see him at the 
hermitage, he thought himself bound to request her to play something 
on the piano. She played only an Adagio by Mozart, but with such 
feeling as to draw tears to the eyes. He whispered to me, "My friend, 
I shall surely die of an Adagio." 

He often made witty repartees, but they were as kindly as his dis- 
position. When any society presented itself at the Tuileries, Napoleon 
had the unpleasant habit of asking members with whom he was perfectly 
well acquainted, "What is your name?" He put this question for the 
fifth or sixth time to Gretry, who answered, "My name is still Gretry, 
Sire." — At subsequent presentations, Napoleon did not ask him again. 

Liszt 

. . . The opera of Don Sanche, which Liszt brought out in 1825, 
proved that he ought to stick to the piano. He became one of the great- 
est executants that are to be heard. His playing is eccentric, uneven, 
very free in rhythm, but admirable when he is in the mood. His tone- 
quality is not the finest we know, but in power of interpretation he is in 
the first rank. When at his best, his expression is most sublimely 
pathetic. By his playing of Beethoven's Funeral March at my house 
one day he brought tears to the eyes of some ten professional mu- 
sicians. On another occasion I saw Chopin, who was seated beside me, 
weeping; that is certainly eloquent testimony. 
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M. Liszt is the greatest sight-reader living. There is no manuscript, 
however intricate or slovenly, that he cannot read prima vista with 
absolute clarity. 

He is reputed to be capricious, a seeker after effect, seating himself 
at the piano with an affected pantomime. I must emphatically protest 
against this inculpation, because towards me — a simple amateur having 
nothing to offer him but my admiration for his talent — he has invariably 
shown himself wholly natural and obliging. 

His enemies call him a mountebank, fain to attract attention, skilled 
in the preparation of dramatic receptions on coming to town and ovations 
on his departure. If this were true, what harm would it do? Are not 
all demonstrations of this sort voluntary? Are there none whose genius 
is unappreciated from inability to set it in the proper light? Is not any 
public exercise of a faculty, in the last analysis, an industry, and — when 
the methods employed injure no one — is one blamable for making the 
most of it? A charlatan, who deceives and injures by the nostrums 
he sells, is properly liable to punishment; but the charlatanism which, 
speculating on pleasure and not on health, opens purses that might be 
closed at will and extorts a tribute of admiration that might be withheld, 
strikes me as very innocuous. 

It requires robust self-confidence to launch, as a pioneer, a concert- 
program solely of one's own, where nothing is heard but one's piano! But 
the crowd and the success are great, so the venture is justified. 

I can conceive of an exhibition of several pictures by the same 
painter, this is for tranquil contemplation, directed at a series of varied 
subjects; — but seven piano-pieces, in a row, one after the other! — One 
must be able to exert a singular fascination over the audience if they 
are not to go home quite prostrated. M. Liszt is such an enchanter. 

He is generous and charitable; no doubt he does a great deal of good 
with ostentation, but it is asserted that he also does a great deal without 
the slightest ostentation; so may he receive due gratitude! 



Madame Malibkan 

Madame Malibran was a great musician; her voice united the com- 
pass of contralto and soprano with wonderful skill in coloratura. Both 
in her singing and her acting, everything was all' improwista. As she 
neither sang nor acted the same r6le twice in the same manner, her study 
reduced itself to an exercise of memory, swayed solely by the impulse of 
the moment. It was perfection — unpremeditated, many-sided, never 
calculated or monotonous. 

Aside from the dreadful accident that caused her death, it could 
easily be foreseen that the career of so exceptional a talent would be brief. 
Never could it be more truthfully said, that the blade wore out the sheath. 
One must be thoroughly familiar with the art of song to understand how 
stage-performance fatigues the voice. A lyric actor who seeks to pre- 
serve his voice must sing on the stage as he would at a concert, that is, 
almost without movements of the body. Of this we have an example 
in Rubini, the most proficient tenor of our time. Italian audiences 
were so convinced of this necessity, that they excused their singers from 
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all dramatic action. It was the Pasta, and more especially the Malibran, 
who accustomed them to the twofold might of gesture and song. 

Now let us enter into some details, concerning the private life of the 
latter. 

Though one of her ardent admirers, I was not personally acquainted 
with her; the following incident brought us together. She occupied a 
rather small apartment in the rue d'Artois (Laffitte). Being too young 
to live there alone, Madame Naldi acted as her chaperon. In this apart- 
ment she gave a soiree which was to end with an acted proverb, in which 
she took the r61e of an Englishwoman. Sought after by the best society — 
the question was, Who will be invited? The limitations of her rooms 
obliged her to make many malcontents. One of these latter — who, 
7 have reason to believe, belonged to the British Embassy — caused the 
insertion in Calignani's Messenger of a bitter diatribe in which she was 
accused of ridiculing the English. This was a falsehood; but, as she 
was on the eve of departing for London to fill an engagement, the article 
might well have exposed her to a brutal reception from the public. I 
made no doubt that her friends would immediately reply to this attack. 
A week passed without reply. Indignant at her enemies and friends 
alike, I sent to an English newspaper a categorical refutation, and had 
some difficulty in getting it published. Then I betook myself to Mme. 
Malibran, and asked her why she could wait so long to defend herself 
against an imputation which might do her the greatest harm in London. 

"I knew nothing of this attack," she told me, "having made it a rule 
to read no papers whatever, whether they speak well or ill of me." — "But 
your friends, Madame?" — "You have shown me Monsieur, that they 
are where I could not have expected to meet with them. So you think 
it necessary to answer?" — "The answer is made, Madame — here it is, you 
have only to assure yourself, before your departure for London, that it 
has been published in the London papers." 

In this way we became acquainted. 

Of native purity of soul, and not in the least coquettish, one morning 
when she had invited me to meet her at a rehearsal, after which I was to 
present her to the duchess of X., we got into her carriage. She pointed 
at one of the pockets, containing a multitude of letters, saying, "Look 
here! Every day when I go out my portier hands me as many as that, 
but I read none of them — they are all alike, 'protections' and propositions 
that are offensive to me; I was born for a sincere and honorable engage- 
ment." 

She loved Beriot. Her marriage with M. Malibran was annulled 
in 1835. She married the man of her choice. 

Her keen impressionability to music had not been blunted, as hap- 
pens to the majority of professionals. Having come to my house to 
hear compositions by Fesca, which Beriot played to perfection, she left 
her place while he was playing the Adagio of the D-major quintet to 
stand behind Beriot's chair, and followed the music with eyes brimming 
with tears. At that time she had no thoughts of marrying him. 

In those days the Theatre-Italien of Paris possessed two gifted women 
whose like will probably never again be found together — Mme. Malibran 
and Mile. Sontag. The less demonstrative character of the latter caused 
a decided coolness between the two for a long time. This could not 
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have been due to rivalry, so entirely distinctive was the superiority of 
each. Maria put an end to this constraint by falling around Mile. 
Sontag's neck. Thenceforward, instead of never appearing in the same 
operas, they were seen together in Tancredi, and no greater pleasure was 
ever served up to connoisseurs of music. 

How can one be the possessor of a great talent, and not be the target 
of envious malice? This went so far as to aver that Mme. Malibran 
drank to excess! With certain Italian singers who unite warmth of 
conception to florid execution, the larynx tires speedily. In order to 
reinvigorate it the singer, just before going on, takes a small glass of 
some stimulating wine, such as Madeira or sherry. Some of them, 
slaves of habit and feeling no effect from so small a quantity, augment 
it by degrees up to a species of intoxication. But this happens only 
toward the end of their theatrical career, and the Malibran possessed 
every advantage of her youth. When, during musical soirees, she felt 
the need of drinking, she put a spoonful of Madeira wine into a glass of 
water — and that was the extent of her bibulous excesses! 

I frequently visited her in her box at the theatre between acts. One 
evening I found her alone and greatly agitated. "What is the matter?" 
I asked. — "Your Parisians are odious," she replied, "they say that I 
get drunk." — And, without giving me time to respond, she took a flask 
out of a cupboard by the chimney, opened my mouth with her fingers, 
and poured in a mouthful which I had perforce to swallow. "Now you can 
tell them," she added, "what I get drunk on." — It was a detestable sweet- 
and-sour mixture, that tasted to me like honey mingled with an acid. 

Incapable of taking precautions in the care of her health or voice, 
she led a life destructive of both. She was passionately fond of horse- 
back riding, and would gallop for hours together in the Bois de Boulogne, 
even on days when she was to appear on the stage. On these days she 
dined two hours earlier than Beriot. Once, while he was at table with 
their friend Troupenas, 1 she joined them in the diningroom. "Marie," 
said Beriot, "you are tired to death, you will never be able to sing this 
evening." — "Yes I shall!" was her answer, "this is what will make me 
sing." And before they had time to prevent her, she seized the mustard- 
pot and swallowed half its contents. . . . 

She left the Theatre-Italien in Paris in 1834, and was then continu- 
ously engaged in Italy and England, where she aroused equal enthusiasm. 
In the former country, whose chief delight is vocal music, she was known 
even in the villages. In her usual eccentric fashion, she made the greater 
part of her journeys on the seat with the coachman, and the peasants who 
knew her would cry out as she passed, "Evviva! viva la Malibran!" 

Despite her disorderly mode of life, she kept order in money matters; 
she left 700,000 francs. Of two children born of her marriage with 
Beriot, one is dead and the other is in its father's charge. 

Meyerbeer (Giacomo) 

The son of a wealthy banker in Berlin, and the brother of Michael 
Beer, a dramatic poet of talent, whom he has had the misfortune to lose, 
and from whom he inherited a considerable fortune. This often proves 

'A music-publisher in Paris. 
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a hindrance to the development of talent, whereas poverty acts as a 
stimulus; happily, in Meyerbeer's case, it had a contrary effect. Al- 
though born a Jew, he has not employed his mental powers — which are 
great — in financial speculations, but has applied his large income to the 
development of the musical genius which has earned him European 
celebrity; in his case it may be said that not slender assistance, but 
abundant aid, does great good. 

A pupil of the sapient Abbe Vogler, like Weber, his fellow-scholar, 
he became an adept in the science of harmony. His composer's debut 
was made in 1811 at the age of 17. He left for Italy in 1815, and during 
two years applied himself to the study of the old masters. At Padua, 
in 1817, he brought out Romilda e Costanza, which was criticized as 
lacking in new ideas. Then he attempted, in Emma di Resburgo, to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the eighteenth-century Italian composers, bestow- 
ing everything on the melody and hardly anything on the harmony. This 
work was applauded in Italy and several German cities, but hissed in 
Berlin, his birthplace, where he was found fault with for not seeking 
after originality. But originality is difficult of attainment in music, 
without going to bizarre extremes. 

Rossini had just introduced a novel element into the art of music. 
So Meyerbeer renounced the old style in favor of the new. Margherita 
d'Angiu, and more especially II Crociato, are colored accordingly. This 
latter opera won general success and assured its author's reputation, 
except as an original composer. 

A new era now opens for Meyerbeer's talent. It is by means of 
French operas that he is to set the seal on his renown. For this renown 
was not yet so firmly established that he was requested, as a favor, to 
write for our stage. However, he obtained a poem from Scribe, Robert 
le Diable, intended for the Opera-Comique. The music was already 
written when the discovery was made that the work was adapted for the 
Grand Opera only. The poet remodelled the book, arranging the poem 
for recitatives. The musician had still more alterations to make. M. 
Veron, the new Director since the July Revolution, showed greater 
hesitancy than his predecessor, M. Luber, who had not taken over the 
directorship on speculation; 1 conditions were generally unfavorable for 
the theatres. At such times it is the "boosters" who help the most; 
success was "prepared" like that of a battle by a skillful general who 
leaves nothing to chance. Barring the difference in the means employed, 
there is a great similarity between the strategy of Meyerbeer, in music, 
and that of the Duke of Wellington. The latter took a sporting chance 
only in the battle of Waterloo, and Chance, personified by Bllicher and 
his army corps, awarded him the victory. Meyerbeer's chequered ex- 
periences in Germany and Italy have served to make him more cautious : 
he has employed the methods that the Marshal de Trivulci indicated 
to Francois I. by the same word thrice repeated. 

We see in what has preceded, and we shall see in that which follows, 
possibly nothing more than side-scene gossip. This is not to be despised 
when one desires to say something that has not been printed concerning 

'Lubbert was Director of the Opera from 1826 to 1831. The legendary Doctor 
Ve>on, author of the "Memoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris," succeeded him on March t, 
1831, and retained the direction until August 15, 1835. 
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this celebrated artist. It would be a waste of time and paper to repeat 
the eulogiums which the press has carried to the ends of the earth. So 
here we confine ourselves to the r6le of a retailer of tittle-tattle. In 
this we see nothing degrading, for it gives rise to certain reflections on 
the most efficacious method of instructing the public and forming their 
judgment. 

This method is the constant and well-directed employment of the 
press. Has it not made Eugene Delacroix the foremost among contem- 
porary painters, and the Pate de Regnaud the superlative pectoral? — 
After that, who can doubt its power! 

It is the familiar tale of the passionate press-agent, and "it pays to 
advertise." 

Now, our side-scene gossips affirm that Meyerbeer is as fond of 
clinking coin as any Hebrew can be; not to spend it for display conform- 
able to his fortune, but to employ it liberally in the punctilious pursuit 
of the ways and means hereinbefore alluded to. This is the procedure of a 
man of brains and good judgment, who knows his time well. 

Accordingly, it is calculated that the "presents" distributed among 
the journalists to insure due praise for Robert le Diable and Les Huguenots 
amounted to one hundred thousand francs. ... A devoted friend, who 
knows how greatly what Montaigne called la science de la gueule (the 
science of palate-tickling) adds to the science of the press-notice, unites 
excellent dinners with the sending of those minor furnishings which are 
likewise appurtenant to the table, such as silver dishes, tea services, and 
other bagatelles that mend the pens miraculously — all these stimulants 
proffered with a due observance of the proprieties. 

Monsieur X. received 10,000 francs for providing the poem of an 
opera intended for translation into German. I mention this transaction, 
in which there is nothing exorbitant, only because it is anything but 
flattering to the German librettists, and a compliment paid to French 
letters. Our literature of the first rank is somewhat neglected, but our 
authors of operas and vaudevilles maintain their supremacy side by side 
with our marchandes de modes. 

The sum of 6000 francs was sent to one of our cleverest feuilletonists 
with the ingratiating message that "it had been said" that this amount 
would be of use to him just then. An acquaintance with letters not 
being incompatible with an understanding for figures, the journalist 
considered himself worth more than 6000 francs; he sent them back 
with the assurance that he did not need them. Then, the week following, 
he told the obliging lender that he was unexpectedly in urgent need of 
10,000 francs. His requirement was instantly met. 

Robert le Diable made the fortune of the Director of the Opera. 
Then came Les Huguenots. 1 The book was neither diversified nor divert- 
ing, and this was bound to affect the music. The Director was offered a 
good price for the first thirty representations, which left him a goodly 
profit over and above his expenses. The offer was eagerly accepted. 
All the boxes and stalls were tactfully allotted for the premieres of these 
productions. The parterre [orchestra] seats were dispensed with equal 
care. The audience, no less grateful than the newspapers, applauded 

'The first representation of Robert took place on Nov. CI, 1881, that of Let Huguenot* 
on Feb. 29, 1886. 
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the works to the echo. The paying public was impatient to enjoy them; 
several times they were informed that the theatre was sold out. 
As always happens, their curiosity was excited to the utmost. The 
remainder of the thirty representations sufficed to cover the expenses of 
the first ones, and the opera sped to success with full sails. 

Thus it is not enough to be a great composer, in the nineteenth 
century; worldly wisdom, and getting oneself into the limelight, are not 
less necessary. Rossini, who made no use of these musical aids, furnishes 
a striking example; his masterworks did not produce an income of over 
one thousand crowns; his fortune was derived from another source. 

(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



